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the monumental Principles of Psychology (1890), was far more systematic and extensive than Dewey's. Each, moreover, approached psychology from different backgrounds and by different roads. James was a student of medicine and biology, as well as of the British empiricists; Dewey had been a close student of the post-Kantians, anci especially of Hegel. James, while not a thoroughgoing experimentalist, did make some firsthand investigations and approached the problem of personality from the modern clinical point of view. Dewey was not, in the technical sense, an experimenter, though he closely observed children in learning situations. Although the psychological theories of the two differed in various respects, they may nevertheless be conveniently treated together.
The traditional conception of the mind as something only indirectly and remotely connected with the body was rejected. The whole conscious field was regarded as a function of the nervous system. Both emotional and problem-solving factors in so-called thinking were given a new and highly significant role. Mind, in other words, became a function of living* The conception of mind as an instrument that enabled the organism to adjust to its environment or even to transform it was novel and far-reaching in its implications; the ability of any organism, including man, to survive rested on its capacity to maintain an ever-shifting equilibrium or adjustment with its environment. To maintain this equilibrium, either the organism or the environment had to be "adjusted"; both organism and" environment might be adjusted or readjusted at the same time. The selection of blind or random impulses that worked most effectively in achieving the equilibrium became the basis of learning. Mind was, so to speak, a function of the adjustment of the organism to its environment. The impulses or movements by which the organism adjusted itself to its shifting environment became fixed in habit systems, of which James wrote in the Principles of Psychology in a characteristically spirited and engaging way. Meantime his pupil, Edward L. Thomdike, was carrying out experiments in animal learning which provided telling evidence for the new conception of mind.
The influence of Darwin on the concept of ideas was also plain. Ralph Barton Perry has clearly demonstrated that James's conception of the a priori factors in human knowledge was an application of the Darwinian concept of a spontaneous or accidental variation; whether individual variations are great or small, they survive or disappear as their environment, roughly speaking, determines. In Dewey the emphasis was